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doing it might be thought that he would deserve blame
rather than praise at the hands of a despot who could
scarcely be expected to look with favour on a system
likely to make his enemies more formidable. By com-
pelling these Greek tribes to lay aside their incessant
feuds and bickerings, and to obey a law which should
put an end to acts of violence and pillagebetween Hellenic
cities, he was inforcing changes which could scarcely
make them more obedient and tractable subjects, and
which the historian rightly regarded as a vast improve-
ment on their former condition. These changes, Hero-
dotos significantly adds, he compelled them to adopt,
whether they desired them or not, while, after having the
whole country surveyed, he also imposed on each that
assessment of tribute which, whether paid or not (and
during the whole period of Athenian supremacy it was
not paid), remained on the king's books as the legal
obligation of the Asiatic Greeks, until the Persian em-
pire itself fell before the victorious arms of Alexander the
Great. As the amount of this assessment was much
what it had been before the revolt, the Persians cannot be
charged with adding to their burdens by way of retalia-
tion.

Still more remarkable, in the judgement of Herodotos,
were the measures of Mardonios, who arrived at the
Measures f Hellespont in the spring of the second year
Mardonios. after the fall of Miletos. This man, who had
493 B.C. (?) married a daughter of Dareios, and who was
now in the prime of manhood, had c/>me expressly for
the purpose of extending the Persian empire over the
whole of western Greece ; but before he went on to take
that special vengeance on Athens which was the alleged
object of his expedition, he undertook and achieved,
it is said, the task of putting down the tyrants and of
establishing democracies in all the Ionic cities. The